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INHUMANITY. 

The revulsion of feeling that came over 
him, was more than human nature could 
endure, and he sat down, exhausted, upon 
the door of an inn that stood by the way, 
determined to wait till nightfall, before he 
sought out his uncle, ashamed as he was, 
to show himself by daylight in his pitiable 
condition. Presently the door was open- 
ed,and a mancame staggering into the 
street, as the landlord turned him from his 
house. 

Such are the tender mercies of those who 
sell intoxicating drinks! They will put 
the cup to their neighbor’s lips, so long as 
he will give them the price of blood; and 
when they have robbed him of his reason 
and his money, drive him out from their 
presence, as one polluted. They have a 
fearful account to settle with Him who 
sees not as man seeth, and who hath said 
He ‘ will lay judgment to the line, and 
righteousness to the plummet!’ 

‘Who have we here?’ said the tavern- 
keeper gruffly, as he saw Lewis upon the 
door-stone ; ‘ Halloo! young ragamuffin, 
what are you up to?’ 

‘Have pity upon an outcast fellow-be- 
ing, said Lewis faintly, ‘ and give a famish- 
-_— one morsel of food to save his 

fe,’ 

‘Don’t you know,’ said the hard-hearted 
fllow, ‘don’t you know I have no food 
for such as you, unless it’s paid for? Be- 
gone, sir, from my door!’ 

‘As you hope for mercy in an hour of 
need,’ said Lewis beseechingly, ‘drive me 
tot away till I can rest my wearied limbs. 
Thave had no food these forty hours, and 
for one morsel of meat, I could part with 
the coat from my back !” 

‘What did he say? Will he pay for 
hisdinner? Will he give his coat for a 
chance to pick a bone?’ said the inhuman 
nonster. 

‘I will! I will!’ cried Lewis, eagerly, 
‘only let me have some food, and permis- 
Sion to stay here till night, and you shall 

ve my coat !’ 

The two closed the bargain without more 
words. A decent dinner was provided, 
ind Lewis ate voraciously what was set 
before him, thinking it the sweetest morsel 
¢had ever tasted, parting with his only 
‘vering in payment; and then sitting 
pon one corner of a bench in the bar- 
tom, he soon fell asleep, unmindful of the 

cated carcases and blood-shot eyes, that 
Vere round about, and gazing upon him. 


CUTTING THE BIBLE IN PIECES. 


_ Ayoung man, a soldier, who was lead- 
‘Ag a dissolute life, was often reproved by 
*plous friend, but to no purpose. At last 

friend gave him a Bible; the young 
tan immediately said, ‘I will cut it in 
Meces before your face ;’ which he instant- 


'ydid with his sword, and ever after shun- 

















ili. ned his friend’s company. About 
two years after this occurred, he was 
brought to asick and dying bed, 
and sent for his friend, and expres- 
sed a wish to have a Bible brought 
to him. 
it; and one day he clasped the 
book with both his hands, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh that ever such a 
wretch as I should be permitted to 
read this blessed Book, which I 
once cut to pieces! ‘This book has 
now cut my sins in pieces, and led 

= me to Christ as my Savior. Oh that 
Sa 1 could recall my property and mur- 
dered time! all, all should be spent 
in distributing this blessed Book !’ 











Moral Zales. > 








ORIGINAL. 
THE POWER OF COURTESY. 

Two little girls were studying their les- 
sons by the light of an astral lamp, ata 
table covered with green baize, in a very 
comfortable school-room, where there was 
a grand piano, a harp, and a magnificent 
pair of globes. The furniture of this ap- 
partment generally, exhibited taste and 
wealth, for even a school-room can indicate 
the hand of taste and refinement. 

With a small taper in her hand, over- 
looking the library portion of the apart- 
ment, was a little girl of twelve years, but 
her occupation seemed very much dis- 
turbed by what was passing between the 
young students at the table. 

‘Helena, I tell you you shall not have 


my history, you had no business to lend’ 


yours to Carrie Laud.’ ‘Sister, I won't 
keep it long, indeed, and Miss Clarence 
will be so angry if I don’t know my les- 
son.’ An attempt was here made to snatch 
the disputed book, which after some dam- 
age, was rescued by its owner, but not till 
further altercation ensued, accompanied by 
speeches provoking and provoked. 

Alice Grey looked painfully up from her 
employment, and at last gently but timidly 
addressed her cousins. She was a guest 
in their house for the winter, and a little 
girl whose parents were in very dependent 
circumstances, she therefore was fearful of 
taking too admonitory a tone, and only 
intended to make peace if possible; but 
Katherine and Helena Sidney had worked 
themselves up toa pitch of ill-humor past 
her gentle intentions, and sat with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, pouting at one 
another, and occasionally exchanging some 
disparaging repartee. 

Alice had selected her book, extinguish- 
ed the taper, and taken her seat beside 
them, but still the petty warfare continued. 
Alice thought of her little plain school- 
room at home, and sighed. Did she sigh 
for the beautiful instruments and rich car- 
pets of the one she was in? Ah, no, 
young reader, but for the loved and loving 
hearts that daily beat therein unison with 
her own: for the patient explanations of 
her dear smiling mother, who alone super- 
intended her education, and that of two 
little brothers, twins, the pets and play- 
things of a poor but happy household. 

Well, little Alice,. may your sighs go 
forth, for your kind bosom is terribly 
wounded by the battery of ill-natured re- 
marks around you. You could almost cry 
to be at home again, and breathe the at- 
mosphere of pure affection, and yet these 
little girls are not bad little girls; they 
would be shocked to be told they did not 
love one another, and if either is sick they 
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are very sorry; but the habit of giving 
way to uncourteous replies has grown with 
their growth, till upon every slight occa- 
sion, such repartees as I have described, 
have passed between them. If one is mis- 
taken, the other says ‘It a’int—I know 
better— it’s no such thing.’ If one acci- 
dentally shakes the table, the other says, 


| * Get away, do! you make a point of plagu- 


| ing me whenever I write.’ 





If one is igno- 
rant of something the other knows, a speech 
like the following is perhaps made: * Why, 
you must be stupid, every body knows 
that.” The one thus addressed probably 
exclaiming, ‘I’ve got as much sense as 
you, any how.’ 

It shocks my feelings I confess, to be 
obliged to give too many little girls such 
faithful portraits of themselves, but I 
wound for good, and only to heal. Reflect 
how greatly the gentle courtesies of life add 
to the charms of the dear home fireside, 
and you will cling to them closely as to 
the hearts ofthe loved. Alice was unhap- 
cy in the home of her cousins, simply be- 
cause these trifles were excluded. Ka- 
therine and Helena did not know this, be- 
cause the timid Alice could not summon 
courage to tell them. They were kind to 
her too, she was their guest, and it seemed 
as if hinting such a thing would be a re- 
proof, so the good little girl, whose home 
was all love and peace, bore in silence the 
trials of her situation, wishing often that 
her cousins could hear how sweetly her 
mamma spoke, and how pleasant were the 
voices of Edward and Herbert, and how 
even the servants appeared to smile, in fact 
what a darling home hers was. Ah! love 
can make the humblest cottage a palace of 
delight, such is its magic influence. And 
it was with a heart full of joy that upon 
the very evening in which we introduced 
the Misses Sidney to the reader at rather a 
late hour, that Alice saw her father unex- 
pectedly enter the room to convey her 
home, family circumstances rendering this 
arrangement suddenly necessary. Kathe- 
rine kissed her affectionately as she bid her 
good bye, but Alice had the inexpressible 
pain to see her rudely push away her sis- 
ter to do so, and as according to her finer 
feelings and real good nature, she turned 
again toembrace Helena, this young lady 
evidently retained her hand, and talked 
most volubly for the purpose of drowning 
any thing further Katherine might have to 
say. ‘Good bye dear Kate, good bye dear 
Helena,’ called Alice from the carriage, and 
she wept, not to part from them, but for 
their unlovely humor. * ¥ 

For another simple reminiscence of the 
past, I claim the indulgence of my readers. 

Tis a bright and happy morning, we 
young ones are conning our tasks cheer- 
fully in a pleasant apartment, which has 
nothing of the school-room about it; the 
windows overlook the sweet English gar- 
den before described, and the curtains to 
these windows are outside, also being of a 
beautiful bright green. You will guess 
their material when I tell you that from 
them depend large bunches of purple grapes, 
and by the perfume you may know that the 
sweet starry jessamine is there too, ming- 
ling its breath with that of the honeysuckle, 
among which the bees are buzzing, to re- 
mind us we are not the only ones busy and 
happy. We are uncommonly busy, un- 
commonly happy to-day. Andwhy? Our 
dear and only brother is to take us at 
night to see the celebrated comedian Ma- 
thews, then in the zenith of his fame, and 
a great treat in anticipation it is for us who 
so seldom are allowed to frequent public 
places. 











Our brother was engaged in business at 
an establishment in London, called the 
Old South Sea House, he daily walked to 
and from the place, and on the morning in 
question, he was deliberately pursuing his 
way, probably thinking upon something 
connected with business, when just as he 
turned a corner, expecting to see the Old 
South Sea House, nothing but a heap of 
ruins met his eye! It had, alas! been 
burnt to the ground during the night, and 
here ina moment wasa melancholy fate 
forone unsuspecting individual. Our poor 
dear kind brother, his writing desk con- 
taining valuable letters and papers, his 
money, his employment, all were gone !— 
And where was now our promised pleasure ? 
After the first shock had subsided he wend- 
ed his way home, to meet the only conso- 
lation remaining, the sympathy and con- 
dolence of the affectionate hearts there, 
who tacitly, and as if by general consent, 
gave up the projected pleasure. Accord- 
ing to my recollection, the magnitude of the 
disappointment was greater than that of 
the cause, for I was too young to under- 
stand the extent of the grievance, but I 
hope I submitted with a pretty good grace, 
considering the suddenness of the affair.— 
We never did see and hear the renowned, 
and laughter-loving eccentricities of Ma- 
thews, for he died soon after this memora- 
ble disappointment, bearing with the mem- 
ory of his name, that of the burning of the 
South Sea House. 

I recollect the day following, though 
bright and sunny, failed to induce the same 
joyous feelings. The birds sang, the flow- 
ers bloomed, the bees hummed, the clusters 
of purple grapes hung as temptingly on the 
vine, but our light heartedness had depart- 
ed, not for long, for youth is buoyant, and 
soon forgets grief, but a calamity had be- 
fallen a beloved one, our sympathies were 
awakened, and we were anxious to show 
our regret and regard together. 

How often since then have far bitterer 
disappointments chilled our hearts, and the 
face of nature failed to smile, because they 
were sad. Often, too often have I been 
able to say with Cowper, 

- * Happy shades to me unblest 

Friendly to peace, but not to me, 
How ill the scene that offers rest 
And heart that cannot rest agree.’ 


Tue EXxI.e. 











Narrative. 








THE COW AND THE BEAR. 


I am going to tell you of an odd circum- 
stance, that happened some time since, in 
another country. A boy, not more than 
eight years old, went into the woods, to 
bring home an old cow that belonged to his 
mother. The little urchin set off whistling, 
for he had no care, and his heart was as 
light as a feather. 

The old cow, having no one to control 
her, had roamed half a mile, or perhaps 
three quarters, in company with some 
younger cattle. At one time she was 
plucking the young shoots and green leaves 
from the branches of the trees, and at an- 
other grazing on the tufts of grass that 
grew on the ground. 

All at once she heard the whoop of the 
boy, and lifting up her head, she saw her 
young master with a switch in his hand.— 
He had come to drive her home; so, with- 
out taking another mouthful, she walked 
quietly towards him, and then took the 
way which led out of the wood. 

They had not proceeded very far, when 
the boy saw a bear coming out of the woods 
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and the bear seemed disposed to attend 
them more closely than the boy liked.— 
Having no other plan of escape, the boy 
(for he was very nimble) jumped on the 
back of the old cow. 

Now there are several kinds of bears ; 
the white northern bear lives on seals, and 
such fish as he can catch among the ice ; 
the American black bear lives for the most 
part on vegetables; but the grizzly bear is 
not to be put off with fish and vegetables, 
he will have flesh; and I should be very 
sorry to see 2 man, woman, or child, within 
the reach of his paws. 


No wonder that the boy felt afraid when | 


he saw a grizzly bear coming towards him. 


You may, perhaps, laugh at the thought 8f | 
a boy riding on the back of an old cow; 


but put yourself just in the same situation, 
and you would be as glad as he was to do 
the same thing. 

Off ran the old cow, the boy keeping his 
seat on her back by catching fast hold of 
her horns; and offran the grizzly bear af- 
ter them. Very fortunately for the boy, 
the young cattle followed, scampering 
along, with their tails in the air. Lvery 
time the young cattle came up with the 
bear, they thrust at him with their horns, 
so that he was obliged to turn round and 
defend himself; this enabled the old cow 
to get ahead of the bear. 

The boy, as he cantered along, at one 
time thought it was all over with him ; and 
at another, that he had made his escape ; 
the bear, however, still pursued, and would 
certainly have overtaken him, but the 
young cattle once more saved him by at- 
tacking the bear with their horns. After 
a hard chase, the old cow, with the boy on 
her back, came in sight of their home; and 
the grizzly bear, thinking, herhaps, that if 
he pursued them farther, he might meet 
with those who would pursue him in their 
turn, scampered back into the woods as 
fast as his legs would carry him. So the 
boy and the old cow got safe home. 
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“SHE MADE ME WHAT I AM? 

‘No, my child,’ said a professedly Chris- 
tian mother, * I shall not allow you to stay 
out of school. You can obtain religion 
just as well there.’ 

This was a mother’s reply to adaughter’s 
earnest request to be allowed to stay at 
home one week, that she might attend the 
religious meetings to be held in the neigh- 
borhood. A revival was in progress in 
that part of the town, and many of the 
youth were anxious for their soul’s salva- 
tion. Inquiry meetings were held: and 
at last, to our great joy, Eliza joined the 
little circle who met together with the im- 
portant inquiry on their lips, *‘ What shall 
I do to be saved ?” 

Never shall I forget the last time I saw 
her. It wasa Sabbath noon, and a few of 
the young ladies retired to a barn to enjoy 
a season of prayer. Eliza asked permission 
to joinus. We saw at once that she was 
no longer the gay and thoughtless girl she 
had been. As we knelt upon the hay, and 
each in turn besought the Lord for mercy, 
she seemed in great distress, and begged 
us again and again to pray for her. Said 
she, ‘I feel as if 1 should never have reli- 
gion if I do not obtain it now! Something 
tells me that this is my last opportunity to 
make my peace with God !’ 

The afternoon service served to deepen 
her convictions, and she obtained permis- 
sion to stop with us and attend the evening 
meeting. No alteration in her feelings, 
however, took place. When we parted, 
she said her parents had made arrange- 
ments to send her to school in a distant 
city; but, said she, ‘ How can I, with my 
present feelings, spend my precious time 
in music, dancing, painting, and embroi- 
dery, and all the fine things which a 
fashionable lady is expected to learn? No, 
I cannot attend school until this great 
question of my soul’s salvation is settled, 
and, by the grace of God, I am prepared 
to combat the temptations of the world, 
and the snares of the adversary!’ With 
this resolve she left, saying, ‘ We shall 
meet again Tuesday evening.’ Shiv 
thought her mother would consent to her 
spending a few days with us, that she 
might attend the religious meetings, which 
she could not otherwise do on account of 
the distance. 

Tuesday evening arrived, and again the 














conference-room was filled with anxious 
persons, who had set their faces Zion- 
ward. It was a season long to be remem- 
bered. We felt that the Lord was indeed 
with us. But Eliza was not there. She 
was compelled to start for school early on 
Monday morning, notwithstanding her 


| earnest entreaties to be allowed to stay at 


least one week longer. Her mother said, 
‘she need not neglect her soul because she 
was going to school.’ And, when a friend 


| hinted to the protection which Christian 
, principle would give to the youthful cha- 


racter, she replied, ‘1 should be ashamed 
to call her my daughter if she has not mind 
enough to withstand temptation, in what- 
ever form it may be presented.’ 

Thus was a darling child launched forth 


by a mother’s hand on the fearful voyage 
| of life, without anchor or rudder to guide | 
| her amid the shoals and quicksands of the | 
| stormy ocean ! 


What wonder, should she be drawn 


| within the charmec circle of pleasure’s 
| maddening whirl ? And upon whom would 


the blame rest, should her frail bark be 


| dashed on the rocks, or foundered amid | 
Would it not rest | 
| on her who sent her forth alone 


the heaving billows ? 
to stem 
the storms of life, and unsuspicious of the 
dangers which surrounded her? 


low that inexperienced one thus to quit the 
peaceful harbor of her childhood’s home, 
all unfurnished with the only chart which 
could have guided her safely to the haven 
of rest? 

After an absence of six months, Eliza 
came home on avisit. But O, how chang- 
ed! She was no longer the docile, af- 
fectionate, tender-hearted child she had 
once been. Her religious impressions had 
left her, and her love of dress was equalled 
only by her passionate attachment to novel- 
reading. Again she left, but not till she 
had planted a thorn in that mother’s heart, 
which embittered every future hour of her 
life. She was grieved to the very soul that 
her daughter should prove thankless and 
unkind. But she never asked herself, 
‘How might this have been prevented ?’ 
She had ‘ sown the wind, but, when she 
came to ‘ reap the whirlwind,’ she wonder- 
ed that divine Providence should send her 
such a bitter harvest. 

A few months passed by, and again her 
tears flowed afresh. It was said that Eliza 
kept bad company. They sent for her; 
but she came home reluctantly. The 
peaceful joys of that quiet fireside had no 
longer charms for her. There was no ro- 
mance, no excitement there; and she had 
now no relish for the dull, uninteresting 
realities of life. She remained with them 
a few months, and then, in a fit of passion, 
bade farewell forever to home and friends! 
And that, too, when she well knew her 
mother lay upon her death-bed! In justi- 
fication of the act, she said, ‘ When I wish- 
ed to stay she drove me away. She made 
me what Iam, and now she must make 
the best of me!’ 

And so that rude, imperious girl left her 
dying mother, to all the anguish of a break- 
ing heart; left that grief-stricken father to 
mourn over his ruined idol, and lament 
that he had ever permitted her to leave his 
own hearthstone! 

Christian mother! ponder well the fact 
we place before you, for the time may come 
when that child of yours will likewise say, 
‘ My mother made me what 1 am !’ 

Mother's Assistant. | E,W. A. 
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KINDNESS. . 

* Now let usrun off to the meadow,’ said 
George to his brother Arthur; ‘let us 
make the most of our holiday, this fine 
morning. <A good game at bat and ball 
will be just the thing.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Arthur, and away went 
the little boys, very happy to have got 
leave to enjoy the fine autumn weather. 

As they went along they saw many vil- 
lage children going to a nut grove not far 
off. Arthur and George hoped that they 
would find plenty of nuts; for they knew 
the_poor people sometimes made a good 
profit by selling what their children brought 
home. 

Presently they met a little girl, whom 
they knew to be the child of a poor widow, 
for they had often seen her and her brother 
driving birds from the corn, and in other 


Where | 
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Ways earning a penny to .help their mo- 
ther. Their mamma had also told them 
that poor as they were, those two children 
set anexample to many above them. They 
never were known to quarrel; they were 
dutiful, and loving, and the Sunday-school 
teachers said none could be fonder of learn- 
ing out of the Holy Bible about God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, than Mary and 
James Booth. But now Mary looked very 
sad, and she walked slower than usual; so 
George called out to her, and asked if her 
brother was going to the nutting with her. 
Mary said, ‘ Please, sir, brother is ill, very 
ill indeed ; and I am going by myself, to 
try to get a few nuts to sell, that mother 
may buy him something to do him good.’ 

‘ Poor little girl,’ said George, when they 
had passed her: ‘if I had any money I 
would give her some to help her sick bro- 
ther.’ 

‘She will not get many nuts,’ said Ar- 
thur, ‘for there isa great scramble, and 
she, a'l alone, poor thing, will be pushed 
away by the big and strong ones.’ Then 
George said, ‘ | will tell you what; though 
we have no money, we might help the lit- 
tle girl as well as if we hada shilling or 
more.’ 

‘ How, George?’ 

‘ Why, do you not remember papa show- 
ed us a fine nut tree down the lane? and 
he said we might go some fine day’ and 
gather the nuts for ourselves; and, you 
know, we were going to keep them till our 
cousins come.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Arthur; and we shall get 
them next week.’ 

‘ But I was thinking, if we were to ga- 
ther them now, and give them to little 
Mary}; to be sure we should lose our own 
nutting.’ ; 

.‘ And our game of bat and ball this fine 
day,’ said Arthur. And then the two lit- 
tle boys looked at each other, as if it was 
too hard to give up so much fora stranger. 

But the thought of poor James on his 
sick bed, and Mary's sorrowful face among 
the merry shouting nutters, and the small 
handful that she would be likely to take 
home, began to get the better of their self- 
ishness; and Arthur said, ‘ We read this 
morning about the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was very kind and tender to the poor, and 
went about doing them good.’ 

‘Yes,’ said George ; ‘and when Peter 
and John saw the lame man sitting to beg 
at the gate of the temple, Peter said, ‘ Sil- 
ver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give Ithee; now we cannot heal the 
little boy, but we may help to get some- 
thing to nourish him, just by giving up 
our morning’s play, which would not make 
us half so happy as a bag of nuts would 
make poor Mary.’ 

No more was said: it was a pretty sight 
to see how, at the same moment, those 
two dear little brothers turned and ran— 
so fast theyran! They soon overtook poor 
Mary, and told her to come with them; 
and they went over a field, and through a 
house, and to the place their father had 
shown them, because it belonged to him- 
self; and they came to the great tree, 
which grew high up on a sloping bank, 
with a great many wild flowers, and all 
sorts of pretty grasses about the bottom of 
it, so that little Mary stood up to her very 
knees in them. Arthur was half way up; 
while George, at the top, reached into the 
tree, gathering the nuts, he took them 
from him and threw them into Mary’s pin- 
afore, till it was so full, that the child al- 
most cried for joy to think of the many 
pence her mother would get for them, ard 
the nice things to be had for her dear bro- 
ther, with the money. They were fine 
nuts too, and not one of all the party who 
went nutting that day, carried home such a 
store as Mary Booth. 

George and Arthur went home to dinner. 
‘At night their parents asked them how 
they had spent the morning. So they told 
them; and it made their papa and mam- 
ma very happy, to hear that their dear boys 
had found out the value of time and leisure. 








Obituary. 


“IT LAID ME DOWN AND SLEPT.’ 


The following, which first appeared in 
the Southern Presbyterian, is forwarded to 
us by the writer, and contains one of those 
touching coincidences which not unfre- 
quently occur in connection with the death 
of those we love. We know and remem- 

















ber well the fair-haired boy .who uttereg 
the above, and though we shall not see his 
face again here, we hope to see it in the 
happier land to which he has gone. 

Dear brother :—I send you an account 
of a touching incident connected with the 
death of the dear child whom God in His 
all-wise but inscrutable Providence has 
seen fit to remove from us. It may be of 
interest to parents who like us have chi]. 
dren in heaven. 

It is the custom in our family for each of 
the children to repeat, at family worship, 
a passage from the word of God, in turn, 


| On the morning before he was taken sick, 


little Charlie repeated his text from the 34 
Psalm, ‘I laid me down and slept.’ His 
mother said to him, ‘ That is a sweet verse 
my son, why do you not say the rest, +] 
waked ; for the Lord sustained me?’ + No, 
no, mamma,’ he. replied quite earnestly, 
‘ just this, just this; Ilaid me down and 
slept.’ During the following night he was 
seized with a violent fever, and his medical 
attendants, from the first, entertained 
scarcely any hope of his recovery. For 
four days he was very ill, restless and often 
delirious. But on the morning of the fifth 
day, he turned on his bed, and composed 
himself to sleep, as if in perfect health — 
For about an hour he slumbered) as peace- 
fully as ever, and then without waking, 
without one struggle, or groan, he gently 
slept his life away. There was not a trace 
of suffering on his lovely face, but he lay 
there asleep in Jesns. Oh then, as those 
who loved him gazed on him in that deep 
repose, they remembered the last words of 
Holy writ which came from his lips, ¢ I laid 
me down and slept.’ 

The following lines were enclosed by 
their beloved friend, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
of Hartford, Ct., in a letter of affectionate 
sympathy to his bereaved parents. They 
embody the touching incident above men- 
tioned, with great felicity and beauty. 

Affectionately yours, E. P.R. 

Augusta, Ga. Oct. 24. [.V. ¥. Obs. 


CHARLIE. 

A blooming group, at morning prime, 
Moved by their parent’s voice, 

Fach offered from the Book Divine, 
A fragment of their choice. 

And one—a beauteous boy, o’er whom 
Four happy summers swept; 

Raised his clear trustful eyes, and said, 
‘ Ilaid me down and slept.’ 

‘Oh} sweet, my son, the gem you bring, 
But know you not the rest ? 

Iwaked, because the Lord sustained ; 
Complete the sentence blest.’ 

Yet still, that student of the skies, 
His first selection kept: 

‘No, no, mamma; just this, just this, 
I laid me down, and slept 

That night, the fever smote him sore, 
With dire, delirious pain ; 

And fiercely racked the strings of life, 
Till every hope was vain. 

Then all at once, in slumber soft, 
The darling sufferer lay ; 

And like a lamb of Jesus, slept 
His little life away. 

He slept—but with what glorious joy— 
What strains of seraph love, 

The waking word, he spake not here, 
Shall be pronounced above! 

Hartford, Ct., Oct. 3, 1853. L. H. 8. 


: Sabbath School. 














ABBY AND HER GOLD DOLLAR. 


Abby is a very little girl, but she loves 
the Sunday school, as I hope all my young 
readers do. The teacher when she goes to 
her class, seldom has to ask, ‘ Where is 
Abby to-day ?’ for there the little girl sits 
with the others, and has her lesson well 
learned, too. 

Some one who loved Abby gave her 4 
gold dollar; and she prized the gift very 
highly. She thought herself almost asrich 
as any miner in California. She kept it 
wrapped in a bit of paper, and laid careful- 
ly away in acorner of one of her mothers 
bureau drawers. Every day she went an) 
looked at it. It seemed as if nothing 
would ever tempt her to part with the 
bright piece of money. 

A little mate of Abby’s came one day 
see her, and she had on a pretty new dress. 
Abby wisaed she could have one like 
Her mother told her that her gold dollar 
would buy one. But Abby said she would 
much rather keep her dollar and not have 
the frock. 

Abby’s cousin was going to spend some 
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jays with a kind friend ia the country, and 


Abby wanted to go with her. Her father | 


said that if she was willing to pay her fare 
in the cars with her dollar, she might go. 


But Abby chose to stay at home and keep | 


her money. 

I have told you these things to let you 
know how much the little girl valued her 
gold dollar; now I will show you that 
there was something she valued more than 
that, and for which she was willing to give 
up her precious keepsake. 

The church of which Abby’s parents 
were members was in debt; and it was 
thought that che meeting-house would have 
to besold to pay it. The little girl heard 
her father and mother talking about it, 
though they did not know that she under- 
stood what they were saying. She sat 
awhile looking very sorry; then got up 
from her chair and went into another room. 
In a minute or two she came back, and go- 
ing to her father’s side, laid her piece of 
money in his hand, and said, with her 
bright eyes full of tears. 

‘Here, papa, take my gold dollar and 
carry it to the minister and let him pay 
that debt. I don’t want the meeting- 
house to be sold.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired her father. ‘ Why 
do you care if the meeting-house has to be 
sold >” 

‘Because,’ replied little Abby, ‘then 
there would be no place to hold the Sunday 
school.’ 

‘So you love the Sunday school better 
than you love money,’ said her papa. 

‘Yes, father,’ answered the child, ‘a 
good deal better.’—[ Reaper. 














Morality. 


THE EXILED NOBLEMAN. 


Somewhere is relateda story of a certain 
nobleman, who wandered many years an 
exile from his native land. In his posses- 
sion was a casket of jewels, whiich for suc- 
cessive generations had descended from 
father toson. It was considered a more 
precious inheritance than lands or castle, 
forit was the family treasure, secured and 
defended through years of conflict and 
strife by brave and virtuous deeds. 

Political revolutions had taken place, 
until a power hostile to the nobility, was 
firmly seated on the throne. Barons and 
chiefs fearing for their lives, left their 
homes in sudden and hasty flight. The 
nobleman just on the eve of departure, 
lingered to place the casket of jewels in 
sifety. ‘Taking them in his hand, and pro- 
weeding to an oak which grew near, he 
lifted with his knife, its. tender bark, and 
deposited beneath it his treasure. 

He wandered long in foreign lands. At 
length, an aged man, he ventured to return. 
He found the place of his ancestral castle, 
and beheld it marked by scattered stones 
and ruined fragments. He surveyed for a 
while the failen towers, then turned with 
uttoubled look, to seek the tree, to whose 
keeping he had confided his jewels. There 
te found them secure, embedded deep in 
the very heart of the trunk. 

80 itis with whatever of truth is gained 
inchildhood. Engraven on the memory, 
it remains fresh and secure through the 
lpse of passing years. Let the teacher, 
Weary with his toil, think of this, and the 
hope of future good shall give him new 
steagth and new vigor. Let the scholar 
too, remember it, and let him never rest 
content, till to his memory are committed, 
those pure and radiant truths, whose light 
‘hall illumine all his future pathway. 

East Douglass Nov. 1853. 








CASTING OUR SHADOWS. 


‘If people’s tempers should cast sha- 
dows, what would they be?’ said Augustus 
she lay on the grass, and looked at Amy’s 
thadow on the fence. ‘ Joe Smith’s would 

a fist doubled up, he is so quarrelsome ; 
and Sam Mitchell’s a bear, for he is always 
stowling ; and sister Esther’s a streak of 
‘Sunshine ; and Amy’s a sweet little dove ; 
ind mine,’—here Augustus stopped. 

According to Augustus, then, our inner 
selves are casting their shadows; that is, 

Suppose we are throwing off impressions 
of what we really are, all around us; and, 
fact, we can no more help doing so, than 
¥e can fold up our real shadows and put 

em away in a drawer. 


others see us.’ 


| 





Suppose we follow out Augustus’ idea, 
and ask, And mine—what shadow would 
my temper cast? It might surprise, and 
possibly frighten us, although it might in 
some measure help us to ‘ see ourselves as 
The fact is, our compan- 
ions know us better than we know ourselves. 
They see our shadows, which, though they 
may sometimes be longer or shorter than 
we really are, the outlines are in the main, 
all correct ; for our shadow is, after all, the 
image of ourself. 

We sometimes hear of people who are 
‘afraid of their shadows ;’ and it seems 
cowardly and foolish; but if Augustus’ 
idea should come to pass, a great many 
would have reason to be frightened by the 
image of their inner selves; so deformed 
and unsightly it might be, or so disagreea- 
ble that nobody wouid wish to take a 
second look. 

Now, it is this shadowing out of what 
we really are, in spite of ourselves which 
makes it such a sober and responsible busi- 
ness to be living, and which makes it so 
immeasurably important to be living right ; 
for other people are constantly seeing and 
feeling our influence whatever it may be. 
Every child at school is throwing off a 
good or bad impression upon her school- 
fellow next to her. Every child at home 
is casting off happy or unhappy influences 
in the little circle around him. Which are 
you doing, dear reader ? 











Religion. 








SEED SOWN BY THE WAYSIDE. 


In the wilds of Kentucky, at the foot of 
a mountain, stood a small cottage, conceal- 
ed from view by overhanging trees. The 
birch, the maple, the stately oak, and 
graceful elm were grouped together; and 
as the eye glanced upward, tints of every 
hue blended in wild profusion. The 
branches, which in summer swayed to and 
fro inthe south wind, and emitted sounds 
not unlike the strains of distant music, now 
dashed in impotent fury against the humble 
casement window. ‘The stream, which an 
hour since smiled in peaceful beauty, now 
rolled its dark waters on rapidly, while the 
distant prairie looked like the agitated 
billows of the ocean. Large drops of rain 
began to fall, and as the congregated masses 
of dark clouds seemed to grow heavier 
over this humble dwelling, the latch was 
quietly moved, the door opened, and a fe- 
male face appeared, looking to the right 
and left, with much anxiety. 

‘Is he come, mother ?’ said a feeble voice 
from within. 

‘Not yet, my child; it is too early.’ 

The little sufferer sighed, as if acquiesc- 
ing in the necessity. ‘Then, after a few 
moments, ‘ Mother, mother!’ he cried, 
starting up from his low pallet and look- 
ing round affrighted at the storm. 

‘ What is it, my dear boy? said she 
taking his burning hand. 

‘O mother, don’t you wish Jesus was 
here, that blessed little children? You 
know the good man with the books told 
us of him. Iam very sick; perhaps he 
could make me better.’ 

‘Shall I read you something about this 
blessed Jesus ?’ 

‘No; tell me, mother! tell it me!’ 

The mother bent over him. Recollec- 
tions of early reading came fast to her 
mind as she said: ‘ The widow of Nain 
had an only son, and he died ; and—’ 

¢ Will I die, mother ? 

‘I hope not, she fervently ejaculated. 

‘Oh! can’t you tell me a prayer, moth- 
er? The good gentleman said I must 
pray every day.’ 

The weeping widow kneeled down, fold- 
ed his little hands in hers, and said, ‘ Pray 
God forgive my sins, take away my wick- 
ed heart, and make me to love Jesus.’— 
The child repeated it after her, and then 
said, ‘I will say it softly, mother; it hurts 
me to speak.’ 

His infant lips moved in prayer, till he 
slept! The mother watched the lowly 
couch, a petition often coming from her 
heart that the boy might live: that grace 
might be given her to bear this great sor- 
row. She took down hernew Bible—the 
gift of the colporteur—and opened its 
pages. Butno mark was there, placed 
opposite a precious promise verified; no 
remembrance of the past rose to mind, that 
there the Comforter was given, that there 
a bond ofsin was broken, that there the 





, purity and truth of God was manifested, 


She and that precious book were strangers ! 

The father entered, accompanied by a 
The labor 
The mother point- 


’ 


, boy about twelve years of age. 
of the week was over. 


| the child! The father’s hard features, em- 
browned by toil and exposure, worked 
_ with suppressed emotion; while the lad, 
| awed by the mysterious influences around, 
| seated himself on a low bench in the cor- 
| ner. 
| The Sabbath morning rose, fair and 
| beautiful without; but the Angel of Death 
| had entered that lowly dwelling, and all 
| within was changed. The mother read 
) her Bible, and occasionally uncovered the 
| pale face of her child! Thoughts of the 
past crowded upon her mind. ‘The days 
of childhood, of Christian instruction, of 
holy communion, of consecrated Sabbaths, 
rose before her. She thought of the in- 
fluence of worldly cares in their new home, 
unchecked by the preaching of the gospel 
or the reading of God’s Word. She mourn- 
ed in bitterness of spirit, the hardness of 
her heart, her forgetfulness of every religi- 
ousduty. The deep fountain of her feel- 
ings was broken up, and tears of godly 
sorrow fell on the unconscious form of her 
boy. The bereaved father sought com- 
munion and sympathy with her in this his 
first sorrow. The same consolation became 
his; and when, three months after, the 
colporteur returned, he found that the Spi- 
rit of God was there; that sanctified af- 
fliction had hallowed that cottage home, 
and that the light of peace and love were 
in it.—[_Ch. Intelligencer. 





PACKING UP FOR HEAVEN. 

A little child was playing with its mio- 
ther, and they were talking about ete 
The mother had been telling the child of 
the joys and glories of that happy world, 
the beauty and glory of the angels with 
their shining wings, the streets of gold, 
the gates of pearl, and golden crowns, and 
the harps of gold, and the white robes, and 
the songs ofredemption. There is no sick- 
ness there, no pain, nor death, nor sorrow, 
nor sighing, for God shall wipe away all 
the tears from every eye, and there is no 
sin, which makes all the trouble here, but 
perfect holiness. All will be holy, just as 
the Lord Jesus is holy, and all will be per- 
fectly happy in him. All good children 
will be there; and He himself has said, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Oh what a happy 
world! There shall we see God, and love 
him, and rejoice in him, and God himself 
shall be with us, and be our God. 

‘There we shall see his face, 
And never, never sin, 
And from the rivers of his grace 
Drink endless pleasures in.’ 
Oh what a happy world! and how happy 
shall we all be when we once get there! 

‘Oh, dear mother,’ said the little child, 
jumping up at the thought of such a bright, 
happy place, and such happy company, 
‘Let usall go now, let us start now! I 
long tobe there. Let us go right away to- 
night.’ ' 

‘Oh, but we can’t get ready to-night; 
we must wait a little; and besides, God is 
not ready far us to come yet, but when we 
must come he will let us know.’ 

‘ But why can’t we get ready now? Oh, 
I should like to go now, right up to heay- 
en. Dear mother, let us go to-morrow.’ 

‘But my dear child, we are not ready 
yet, and we must wait God’s time, and 
when he is ready, he will send for us.’ 

‘ Well, dear mother, let us begin to pack 
up now, at any rate.’ 
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Nursery. 




















THE BUTTERCUP. 


A buttercup was just awaking one morn- 
ing. Indeed she was but a bud, and be- 
tween the green leaves that folded in her 
petals, she could but just peep out into the 
world. She saw near her, red nodding 
columbines, and purple clovers, and their 
cousins the white clovers, and she admired 
greatly their beautiful colors. ‘ Ah,’ 
thought she, ‘if my mamma would only 
dress me so! I wonder what she will let 
me wear to-day,—and yet I don’t. wonder 
either, for I shall wear the family dress, 





_ beautiful world it looked upon! 


| forgot to complain of its dress. 





| the shining yellow, and none of the but~ 
and his love to a guilty world redeemed. | 


tercups have ever worn any other. How 


tiresome to appear in the same dress year 
after year! 


As the sun came up, the green leaves un- 


| folded from the bud, and its shining petals 
ed in silent agony to the changed face of | 


What a 

There 
was such a great sky over it, and a broad 
field around it. And this field was all 
spotted with buttercups too, while here 
and there was a mound which was quite 
covered up by the rich colored columbines, 
and the clover sent out a delicious fragrance, 
and there were butterflies hovering here 
and there quite as yellow as the buttercups, 
and daintily did the gay butterflies make 
acquaintance with all the flowers. 

And there was so much joy and so much 
sunshine, that the little buttercup quite 


Very 


were opened to the sunlight. 


| quickly the day passed away, and very 





quickly did its little life go; yet ready was 
it to give it up, and make room for the seed 
vessel to ripen upon the stalk, and quite 
thankful for all the pleasures it had enjoy- 
ed. And when some little girls think too 
much of how they are dressed, or what they 
shall wear, I think it must be that some- 
thing shuts them out from all that is 
beautiful in the world, as the green leaves 
imprisoned the buttercup. If they will 
only open their eyes to the beautiful, joy- 
ous things that are spread around them, 
and nod and smile cheerfully, as the gay 
flowers do, to the friends near, they will 
forget how they are dressed themselves. — 
‘Take therefore no thought what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
[S. S. Gaz. 


~ Natural History. 

















STORIES ABOUT HORSES. 
(Continued.) 

In the story we are now about to relate, 
we hardly know whether most to praise 
the intelligence of the dog or the docility of 
the horse : 

Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s county mili- 
tia, Ireland, had a beautiful hackney, which, 
although extremely spirited, was at the 
same time wonderfully docile. He had also 
a fine Newfoundland dog, named Cesar. 
These animals were mutually attached, and 
seemed perfectly acquainted with each 
other’s actions. The dog always kept in 
the stable at night, and invariably lay be- 
side the horse. 

When Dr. Smith practised in Dublin, he 
visited his patients on horseback, and had 
no other servant to take care of the horse, 
while in their houses, but Cesar, to whom 
he gave the reins in his mouth. The 
horse stood very quietly, even in that 
crowded city, beside his friend the dog.— 
When it happened that the doctor hada 
patient, not far distant from the place 
where he paid his last visit, he did not 
think it worth while to remount, but called 
to his horse and Cesar; they both instant- 
ly obeyed, and remained quietly opposite 
the door where he entered, until he came 
out again. 

While he remained in Maryborough, 
Queen’s county, the horse seemed to be as 
implicitly obedient to his canine friend as 
he could possibly be to his groom. The 
doctor would go to the stable, accompanied 
by his dog, put the bridle upon his horse, 
and, giving the reins to the former, desire 
him to take the animal to the water. They 
both understood what was to be done, when 
off trotted Czesar, followed by the horse, 
who frisked, capered, and played with the 
dog all the way to a rivulet at the back of 
the town, about three hundred yards dis- 
tant from the stable; and after the horse 
had quenched his thirst, both returned in 
the same playful manner as they had gone 
out. 

The doctor frequently desired Cesar to 
make the horse leap over this stream, which 
might be about six feet broad; the dog, by 
a kind of bark, and leaping up toward the 
horse’s head, intimated to him what he 
wanted, which was quickly understood, 
and he cantered off, preceded by the dog, 
and took the leap ina neat and regular 
style. The dog was then desired to bring 
him back again, ann it was speedily done 
in the same manner. 

On one occasion the dog lost hold of the 
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reins, and as soon as the horse had cleared 


the leap he immediately trotted up to the | 


dog, who took hold of the bridle, and led 
him through the water quietly. 
[T'o be continued.] 








ss Vitovial. 





[comMUNICATION.] 


AN INCIDENT, 
Or the power of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup 
per over Christian hearts. 


You have often, my young friends, witnessed, 
and it may be some of you have celebrated, 
the observance of a rite most precious to the 
Christian; I mean the Lord’s Supper. 

You have seen, and perhaps, yourselves have 
shed, many tears on that solemn occasion, the 
Christian’s mournful festival of the sufferings 
and death of Christ. 

If your hearts are in true sympathy with the 
dear Savior, during his agonies in Gethsemane 
and his sufferings on the cross, you have felt 
the power of the memorials of his broken body 
and shed blood over you, although you may not 
be able to explain the wondrous influence, in 
the heart’s sanctuary, of memorials so simple, 
as the broken bread and poured wine. 

Let me tell you how this is: In the case of 
those who love each other with a pure, disinte- 

rested, high and holy affection, such as subsists 
between Christ and those who truly love Him, 
the smallest, the most slight memorial, when 
those friends are parted, is all that is needed 
to bring the absent one before the mind in 
most vivid and most precious remembrance. 


Allow me to illustrate this, by reference to a 
fact. 


Go with me, then, to a mountain grave. It 
is the grave of infancy. An only child rests 
there. Hername was Mary Elizabeth, two 
most precious Scripture names. It is the sea- 
son of summer, and the wild flower is in bloom, 
an emblem of a flower transplanted from earth 
into the garden of the Paradise of God. 

Around that spot, the place where the grim 
conqueror exerts his power over a little dust, 
until the morning of the resurrection, there 








was a little, plain, white railing or fence. It. 


is, as it were, the inner Court of Death, and 
but one mortal was, there are now two, in at- 
tendance. 

The mother is leaning over that railing.— 
She is meditating. The Bible is in her hand. 
After a season of communion with memories 
dear to her heart, she gathers from the bead of 
the grave a simple wild flower, places it be 
tween the leaves of the Tree of Life, and then 
turns away from that hallowed spot. Scores 
of leagues of miles now separate that mother 
from the grave of her first-born. . . 


Years have passed by. A friend is convers- 
ing with this mother on an interesting religious 
topic, the doctrine of the Resurrection. The 
opened Bible is in her hand. She is turning 
for a passage in confirmation of a sentiment 
which she has advanced, a change toa _glori- 
fied form and a resurrection of the identical 
hody that goes down to the grave. 

All at once the utterance of this mother is 
choked. She turns pale with deep emotion. 
Her hand quivers. Her lips are tremulous. 
Her eye is filled and sparkles with the fast-fal- 
ling tears. Every muscle and feature of her 
face speaks some deep emotion, as she gazes, 
with fixed eye, upon the sacred page. Her 
whole countenance is auroral ; most evidently, 
a bright corruscation of the deep sympathies 
of the heart during the winter, and at the mid- 
night, of its sorrows. 


The friend conversing with her knows not 


the cause, and inquires, ‘ Madam, why this deep 
emotion? Why do you weep? 

With trembling hand she takes from between 
the folded leaves of the sacred page, at the 
15th chapter of the Ist Corinthians, a pale, 
faded wild-flower, and replies, with her eyes 
still fixed upon it, and as fast as her utterance 
will allow: ‘This flower, sir,——I gathered 
——over the grave——of——my first-born.’— 

She could proceed no farther. But do you 
not know why she weeps? The memorial 
which she holds in herhand has touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in her bosom, waking up some 
of the dearest and most cherished memories of 
her life, the remembrance of her first-born, now 
in glory! This flower, pale and faded, is a 
link, all gold and shining in memory’s casket, 
which binds her heart to the memory of her 





child. To her, this memorial has a wonderous 
power, because it reminds her of a very dear 
and precious object. To a stranger, it is a 
mere botanical curiosity, possessing an inte- 
rest, indeed, as 9 specimen in natural history, 
but it has no power to stir up the heart’s deep 
love, or to move the fountain of its grief, be- 
cause to him, it is not associated with any dear 
object. 

And so it is in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. For the Christian, whose love and 
sympathies with Christ are active and living, 
the broken bread and poured wine have a power 
which can be felt by no heart not in sympathy 
with Christ. When that mother forgets and 
ceases to love and cherish the memory of her 
child, the flower now so precious to her as a 
memorial, will lose its power over her heart.— 
And when the Christian’s love for Christ shall 
grow cold, then the memorials of his sufferings 
and death will have lost their power to move 
his heart’s deep sympathies. 

Men of iron hearts and nerves of steel, some- 
times look on the scene of the Sacrament, and 
as they see those once like them, melted in 
penitential grief, they call it sympathy, weak- 
ness, it may be. Yes, it is sympathy, my 
young friends, but it is all akin to the sympathy 
of our blessed Lord at the grave of Lazarus, 
where it is said of him, Jesus wept. 

Such a sympathy, let the world deride, but 
be it ours, dear reader, often to enjoy its soul- 
refreshing luxury around the Table of Christ, 
ascene which takes memory so unerringly to 
Gethsemane, and the heart, with so many holy 
consolations, all precious though mournful, to 
the scenes of Calvary. 8. D. 

Boston, Nov. 4, 1853. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Out of Town, Nov. 14, 1853. 


Dear Mr. Willis.—It pleases me to see so 
many letters of commendation of the Youth’s 
Companion, from your juvenile readers, because 
it argues a power in them to appreciate what 
is useful and good, but I did not take up my pea 
to commend that which has been so frequently 
and so handsomely done already. I have long 
wished that some one who has the leisure and 
opportunity would favor us with a series of ar- 
ticles on Layard’s Discoveries in Nineveh.— 
Such information would be very interesting to 
many of your readers, who have not the means, 
or the time, to search for themselves, and I 
hope some one will volunteer to gratify that 
numerous class. Your friend, 

Asout Turee Score. 
Suffield, Nov, 16, 1853. 

Mr. Willis, sir—Your offer to send the 
Youth’s Companion from the time of receiving 
pay to the end of next year, has enabled my 
little daughter to secure another subscriber 
among her school-mates. 

For the one dollar enclosed, please send the 
Companion to Miss Mary Jane Owen, Suffield, 
Ct., and oblige yours respectfully, 

A. C. WasHBURN. 














LITTLE MARY AND HER CENTS. 


A little girl by the name of Mary, who was 
born in this happy Christian land, came one 
day to her mother with a request. She had 
fixed her heart upon a certain object which she 
very much desired her mother would procure 
for her. It was a small object in itself, but to 
her mind itseemed very large and important. 
Her mother playfully asked her: ‘And what 
will my daughter give me in return?’ Fora 
while she seemed lost in thought. A conflict 
was evidently going on in her bosom. At 
length, summoning up all her resolution, she 
said, with the deepest emotion, ‘ Mother, when 
all the heathen in the world have the Bible, I 
will give you my box of cents.’ 

She was in the habit of putting all the cents 
she got into a little box, and from time to time 
giving them to some missionary agent to pur- 
chase Bibles for the heathen; and she could 
not think of using her money for any other ob- 
ject until all the heathen had a Bible. What 
a noble instance of devotion to a good cause! 

—_—~——— 


{KEEP QUIET. 


Last night only, I was about to make a little 
difficulty—and as Fred says, difficulties are 
the worst things people can make, they so im- 
prove with practice—I was about to object to 
something, when Fred suddenly desired me to 
watch and learn of Prince, the landlady’s dog 
that had come into the room. The evening 
sky had been overcast ; the dog lay at my feet; 
suddenly the sun shone, and a little patch of 
sunlight brightened the corner of the carpet. 
Immediately Prince got up, and with a wise 
look trotted to the bright place, and laid him- 
selfin it. ‘There’s philosophy,’ said Fred, 
‘only one patch of sunlight in the place, and 











the wise, sagacious dog walks out of the sha- 
dow, and rolls himself round in the brightness. 
My dear Lotty,’ said Fred, ‘there’s a lesson 
for folks who love to make difficulties. Don’t 
be proud in your humanity—take no arrogance 
to yourself because of woman’s wisdom—but 
be instructed even by a lap-dog. Let the 
teaching of Prince, my beloved one, be not 
cast away upon you, so that wherever there 
shall shine one patch of sunlight, there make 
it out, and with all your best enjoy it. The 
easiest of all trades is to make difficulties. 
{ Punch. 


—>—_—_ 


LOOK TO THE COPY. 


When a boy is learning to write, his master 
either gives hima copy-slip, or else writes 
the first line in the page forhim. Now, I have 
often seen a boy write the next line with some 
care, looking at the letters he had to copy.— 
But when he came to the third line, instead of 
looking at his copy, he looked only at his own 
writing just above. 
Why he copied all his faults, and made more 
too, so that every line down the page was 
worse than the one before it! He never tried 
to make each line more like his copy. 

So there are some boys who never try to im- 
prove, but just seem to copy their faults day 
after day, and so really grow worse, more idle, 
or more disobedient, or more careless. Instead 
of this they should read their Bibles, and see 
what the Savior did, and try, by God’s grace, 
to follow his divine example.—[Selected. 

—_——_———— 


GOD OF MY MOTHER. 


Rev. Charles Morgan, of Fast Troy, Wis- 
consin, in giving an account of a religious re- 
vival in that place, says :— 

‘An infidel of talent and respectability, 
under the power of the truth, bowed upon his 
knees, and cried in agony: * God of my mother, 
have mercy onme!’ His mother is a devoted 
Christian in the state of New York. 

‘God of my mother ! How much is reveal- 
ed in that single exclamation ; how conclusive- 
ly it proves that this man had a mother whose 
faithfulness left its impress on his soul too deep 
to be obliterated by time and sin; and how 
eloquently it pleads with other Christian moth- 
ers to be diligent in inculcating the religion 
of Jesus, and encourages them to expect the 
quickening of the seed which they sow, though 
it lie buried long.’ 

—>~_— 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


Dr. Johnson used to say that a habit of luok- 
ing at the best side of every event, is better 
than a thousand poundsa year. Bishop Hall 
quaintly remarks, ‘ For every bad there might 
be a worse, and when a man breaks his leg, 
let him be thankful that it was not his neck!’ 
When Fenelon’s library was on fire, ‘God be 
praised,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that it is not the dwel- 
ling of some poor man!’ This is the true spirit 
of submission ; one of the most beautiful traits 
that can possess the human heart. Resolve to 
see this world on its sunny side and you have 
almost half won the battle of life at the outset. 

—~—.>—_—_ 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A little boy, named William Hunter, had 
been for some months ill at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and his mother was with him. 
On Thursday evening he sent for the superin- 
tendent, and asked him to pray by his bedside. 
Then, after many thanks for his kindness, he 
said, ‘I shall die to-morrow, and I now am not 
afraid to die; but O, do pray for my mother!’ 
During the night he made repeated inquiries, 
as with earnest longings, for the approach of 
day. Morning came, and the child sunk into 
a deep, sweet sleep, from which he never 
awoke on earth.—[ Boston Journal. 

ee 


STROKE OF WIT. 


A stroke of wit, accompanied by a delicacy 
of insult was played off by a lady, who was 
engaged shortly to be married. The intended 
bridegroom, perceiving her talking for a con- 
siderable time, and with much apparent plea- 
sure, to another gentleman, said to her, ‘I will 
be revenged of your infidelity, and show the 
letters which you have written to me.’ ‘ Do, 
said the lady, ‘f have nothing to blush for ex- 
cept the direction.’ 

ee 


SCRAPS. 


Ricn Enoves.—‘ When I was young, an 
old gentleman asked me, ‘When is a person 
rich enough?’ I replied, ‘when he has a 
thousand pounds,’ ‘No.’ ‘When he has ten 
thousand.’ ‘No.’ ‘A hundred thousand.’— 
' No.” ‘When then?” ‘When he has a little 
more. 


‘ Dick, I say, why don’t you turn that buffalo- 
robe t’other side out ?—the hair side is the 
warmest.’ ‘Bah, Tom, you get out. Do you 
suppose the animal himself did’nt know how to 
wear his hide? I follow his style.’ 


It is wise not to seek a secret, and honest 

not to reveal it. 

TIMELY HINTS AS APPLIED TO CHILDREN. 
When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally. 

When you punish, punish -naturedly. 


Commend often ;—never scold! 





And what came of that? | 


No man can avoid his own company—so he 
had best make it as good as possible. 


He that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing, 


Poetrp. 
ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE KATIE. 

Lines suggested by seeing the Rev. Mr. Allen's 
| family returning from the burial of their deqy 
| little Eliza Katie, aged three years. 

_ Ob, where is little Katie, the smiling and fair: 
An echostill answers, where’s Katie, oh where? 
Oh, where have ye borne her, the lovely, the 

pure, 
Too frail for the sorrows of earth to endure, 
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Is Katie an angel, arrayed in pure white, 
_ Still lingering near us, our joy and delight ? 
, You may bury the casket deep, deep in the 
round, 
| But the spirit with Jesus will ever be found, 


And still like a dove she is hovering near, 
| Her brothers and sisters and parents to cheer: 
| That frank, open brow, that sweet smiling eye, 
Seemed radiant with beauty as unclouded sky. 


Weill link not her image with sighs and regret, 
Her fond spirit lingers to comfort us yet; 
Our Katie’s not dead, she is waiting us there, 
Ina more genial clime for Jesus is there. 


No jarring, no discord in Heaven she'll find, 
To mar and distract her pure, sensitive mind, 
A little before us she’s gone to her God, 

And left us to bow ‘neath the chastening rod, 


Then let us bow meekly, for Jesus is here, 
He heals every sorrow, wipes away every tear; 
Says ‘Come unto me;’ Jet us go with our inight, 
His yoke it is easy, his burden is light. 


That sweet little bud, so dear to our eyes, 
Was doomed to mature and expand in the skies, 
Then farewell to Katie, we'll submit to the 
pain, gain. 
For we know that our loss will be her great 
Hubbardston, Mass., 1853. M. B, G. 





A BETTER HOME. 
I sigh for a better home 
Than this poor earth cah give, 
Where troubles never come, 
Where sorrow cannot live. 


Here grief, and toil, and pain, 
And wild, distracting care, 

And many an earthly bane 

- Mixed with our comforts are. 


O for a resting place 
Of tranquil, calm repose, 
Away from this djzzy maze, 
This weary world of woes. 


Gosearch from pole to pole, 
And rest you cannot find ; 
Rest for the weary soul, 
For the troubled, burdened mind. 


I shall not always stay 

On this cold and dreary shore ; 
The hope of a better day, 

Bids me sigh and grieve no more. 


Bids me patiently endure 
The ills of this short life, 
And [ shall rest secure 
From its turmoil and its strife. 


It points to a better land, 
Where all the pure and blest, 
Where the wicked cannot stand, 
Where the weary are at rest. 


No tears are there, no sighs, 
*T is the spirit’s blest abode ; 
A mansion in the skies, 
The paradise of God. 


Such bliss, without alloy, 
No mortal eye hath seen, 
Such strains of rapturous joy, 
Nor ear a witness been. 


Nor can the human heart 
Conceive of jays so pure, 
As Jesus will impart 
To his tried ones who endure. 
Zion’s Herald.] 


Pa i iiectehtinaaiiieal 


TO PARENTS. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must flow forever, 
Better teach it where to go. 
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